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NTU Experience" (Charng-Ning Chen) ; and "Science and Technology in 
Universities in the 21st Century" (Yoshiyuki Naito) . The Fourth Section, 
"Transcriptions of the Discussion Parts, " transcribes discussions from two 
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PREFACE 

The Six-Nation Presidents' Summit-Hiroshima took place in the International 
Conference Center Hiroshima on September 20 and 21, 1999, under the auspices of 
Hiroshima University, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Six-Nation Education 
Research Project Steering Committee, with the collaboration of the Japanese Ministry of 
Education and the Institute for Democratic Education. At the opening reception, on 
behalf of Hiroshima University, President Yasuo Harada welcomed all the participants, 
referring to the Summit as one of the celebratory events of the University's fiftieth 
anniversary. Messages of greeting were presented by Dr. Akito Arima, Minister of 
Education; Mr. Yuzan Fujita, Governor of Hiroshima Prefecture; Dr. Tadatoshi Akiba, 
Mayor of Hiroshima City; Dr. Robert Zemsky, Professor of the University of 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. Kazu-hiro Mori, Director of Research Institute for Higher 
Education, Hiroshima University. 

The two-day meeting successfully brought together some 1 88 people from the six 
member nations and from other countries. The participants included 22 distinguished 
people from overseas, including university presidents, researchers, business firms' 
executives, and government officers. Also participating were some 160 distinguished, 
relevant people from all parts of Japan. 

The Summit meeting constituted part of the Six-Nation Education Research 
Project. The six member nations span both East and West: China, Germany, Japan, 
Singapore, Switzerland, and USA. Japan is the nation responsible for the higher 
education research component of the Six-Nation project. Topics selected for the 
Hiroshima Summit meeting were "Higher Education Reform for Quality Higher 
Education Management in the 21st Century: Economic, Technological, Social, and 
Political Forces Affecting Higher Education." This title was chosen specifically to 
develop the topics of "Academic Reforms in the World: Situation and Perspective in the 
Massification Stage of Higher Education" which were discussed at a previous Six- 
Nation seminar held at Hiroshima in 1997. Considering its relation to the main theme, 
the Presidents' Summit consisted of four sessions: Framework for Higher Education 
Policy; Strategic Management for Universities; Higher Education and Society - The 
Role of Universities in Economic Growth; Higher Education and Technology. The basic 
viewpoint located in the composition of these sessions is that management is likely to 
occupy an important place in forming the image of universities in the 21st century. 

The keynote speech was presented by Dr. Kenneth P. Mortimer, President of the 
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University of Hawaii. In the following four sessions, a total of fourteen papers were 
provided by the distinguished participants including university presidents, such as Dr. 
Ruiqing Du, Xian Foreign Language University; Dr. Werner Meissner, University of 
Frankfurt; Dr. Elisabeth A. Zinser, University of Kentucky; Dr. Luc Weber, University 
of Geneva; Dr. Yasuo Harada, Hiroshima University; Dr. Makoto Nagao, Kyoto 
University; and Dr. Yoshiyuki Naito, Tokyo Institute of Technology; and also the 
representatives from government, business and from other universities. 



From the two-day long, intensive and fruitful discussions, it became evident that 
all countries share the same kinds of problems, even though it is true that the problems 
present different aspects in different places. There is a recognizable similarity in that 
universities and colleges are expected to make creative reforms and to cope with rapid 
social changes; and a similar experience of the consequential conflicts between past 
experiences and future challenges with regard to the functions of, and structures in, 
academia. It was also recognized that university presidents now need to exercise 
stronger and more appropriate leadership if they are to realize the necessary academic 
organizational reforms for effective and innovative teaching, research, social service and 
management. It is important that presidents should overcome any obstacles to 
demonstrating an adequate level of leadership if universities and colleges are to develop 
and retain these necessary priorities of academia. 

This report brings together all the papers presented at the four sessions of the 
Summit together with a summary of the discussions that took place during and the 
following these sessions. As the director of the higher education research project, I 
would like to express my heartfelt thanks to all the participants at the Summit meeting 
and especially to those who have contributed papers to this report. This volume is edited 
by Akira Arimoto and Keith Morgan with the collaboration of Mariko Sakamoto. I hope 
it will provide some useful and meaningful influence on the development of academic 
reforms in the participating countries and more generally throughout the World; and 
perhaps also on the development of research in higher education as well. 



Akira Arimoto 
Director, 

Higher Education Research Project, 
Six-Nation Research Project 
Professor, R.I.H.E., 

Hiroshima University 
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Summary of Progress of the Higher Education 
Research Project and the Meaning of the Presidents' 
Summit 



Akira Arimoto 

Hiroshima University 



On behalf of the members of the Six-Nation Education Research Project 
Steering Committee and also as director of the Higher Education Research 
Project, I am pleased to have this opportunity of presenting a paper. It is great 
honor to observe that the Six-Nation Presidents' Summit in Hiroshima is taking 
place under the auspices of Hiroshima University, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Six-Nation Education Research Project Steering Committee, with 
financial support by the Ministry of Education, and under the co-auspices of IDE, 
with many participants from eastern and western countries. I would like to express 
my thanks to all those who have been able to respond to our invitation and to 
attend this meeting. 

1. Progress of the Higher Education Research Project and the 
Purpose of the Presidents' Summit 

In December 1993, delegates from the six nations met in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania at the first Conference to discuss the feasibility of establishing a 
collaborative educational research program. They agreed to advance plans for a 
Six-Nation Education Research Program (SNERP). A Steering Committee was 
established to oversee its future operations at the second Conference held in 
Pennsylvania in June, 1995. The first, second, and third meetings of the Steering 
Committee took place in Singapore (1996), Switzerland (1997) and China (1999), 
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2 Summary of Progress of the Higher Education Research Project and the Meaning of the Presidents' Summit 

respectively. Through these processes the initial intention of making a 
collaborative educational research project has been promoted to develop research 

proposals which would address six topics identified as being of mutual interest. 
They are as follows: 

China: Educational Evidence for Programs, Policies and Projects; 
Germany: Education and Economic Growth; 

Japan: Higher Education: 

Singapore: Language Education and Literacy; 

Switzerland: Vocational Education; 

U.S.A.: Mathematics and Science Education. 

In the Higher Education Research Project, an international seminar entitled 
"Academic Reforms in the World: Situation and Perspective in the Massification 
Stage of Higher Education" was held at the RIHE, Hiroshima University, in 
February, 1997, resulting in a fruitful outcome for research in higher education. 
The proceedings were published in a report in English (RIHE International 
Seminar Reports, No. 10, July 1997, Research Institute for Higher Education, 
Hiroshima University). We also promoted separate and complementary research 
under the title of "International Comparative Study on Academic Reforms in the 
Post-massification Stage of Higher Education". The outcome of this research was 

published under the same title in Japanese (Reviews in Higher Education, No.54, 
March 1999). 

The Presidents' Summit we are now conducting has as its main theme 
Higher Education Reform for Quality Higher Education Management in the 21st 
Century: Economic, Technological, Social, and Political Forces Affecting Higher 
Education . It draws on the experiences of the previous researches including the 
international seminar and international comparative studies. Considering its 
relation to the main theme, the Presidents' Summit consists of four parts: 

- Framework for Higher Education Policy; 

- Strategic Management for Universities; 

- Higher Education and Society: 

- The Role of Universities in Economic Growth; Higher Education and 
Technology: When Will Technology Really Change How Universities 
Teach and Students Learn. 

The basic viewpoint located in the composition of these sessions is that 
management is likely to occupy an important place in forming the image of 
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universities in the 21st century. 

In order to think about this kind of problem, while paying attention to the 
characteristics and originality of academic systems and organizations, it is natural 
to say that we should pay attention to the societies and environments surrounding 
universities. 

First, a university is a center of learning, aiming to contribute to development 
of society through contribution to the development of knowledge. A fundamental 
logic resides in the role of the university. Primarily, universities should pay most 
attention to proper development of research, teaching, and social service, each of 
which depends on a basis of knowledge. Reconstruction of knowledge, which is 
needed today, has a close relationship with the renewal of academic work. The 
logical imperative placed on universities demands that their fundamental 
contribution to society is provided through accepting responsibility for academic 
work and in asserting the autonomy of their academic duties. Universities exercise 
this role and the derived functions based on knowledge, by realizing qualitative 
development. 

Specifically, research comprising discovery, innovation and creative activity, 
must generate an output that satisfies international criteria. Teaching has to 
embrace the full diversity of high-level educational provision covering the needs 
of society-professionals, citizens, specialists and scholars. For this purpose, it 
becomes necessary to review the organic relationship between general education 
and professional education, and between undergraduate education and graduate 
education. Social service has to be both proactive and responsive in meeting the 
needs of the community with contributions of quality appropriate to a university. 

Second, a university is inevitably required to respond to the various demands 
of society and environment. These become evident through the impact of the 
systemic components of politics, economics, science and technology. Current 
universities are compelled to undertake self-innovation in accord with the effects 
of rapid social change to the extent that they can demonstrate relevance and 
accountability. From politics there is increasing pressure on universities through 
development of new higher education policies consisting of combinations of 
deregulation, market mechanisms, structural rationalization, and external 
appraisal. We cannot ignore the fact that modern government's control on 
academia is increasingly strengthened by an emerging evaluative state, though 
there is also a tendency to formulate policies of deregulation. Economic 
considerations increase pressure on universities by identifying function with 
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economic growth, rationalization with market principles and international 
competition, and efficiency with privatization and managerial control. Science and 
technology demand innovative responses from universities incorporating the 
benefits of high technology through the information technology revolution and 
applications of multi-media. Generally speaking, it is clear that contemporary 
universities and colleges do not possess ivory towers, insulated from societal 
effects. Institutionally they are integral components of society. Universities are 
required to respond appropriately to the perceived needs of society-local, national, 
international, and global society. If they fail to respond to social expectation and in 
particular, if they fail to be seen to be accountable to society, they will easily loose 
the social raison d'etre for their existence. 



Third, internal and external pressure for self-reform makes it increasingly 
indispensable that universities and colleges reconsider the arrangements for 
administration and management of their organizations. Both social and academic 
expectations demand that universities should contribute to development by 
accomplishing their academic objectives. Achieving these objectives may well be 
dependent on provision of adequate management within the institution. While 
reform of the existing organizational structure and academic systems may be an 
important element in fulfilling the social and academic demands for research, 
teaching and social service, it is clear that substantial administrative and 
managerial reorganization is essential. Under increasing difficulty from 
competitive allocation of resources among institutions, it is manifest that 
management is increasingly stressed by the financial problems. 

Fourth, we cannot ignore the fact that any examination of university 
functions and organization is closely related to establishment of academic 
evaluation and reward systems. A variety of modes of evaluation exist-self- 
evaluation, mutual-evaluation, extemal-evaluation-each with its own criteria and 
objectives. Analysis of the roles and mutual relationships of the various kind of 
evaluation should be made from the perspective of realizing their suitability both 
for the reformation of academic organizations and for their ability to contribute to 
social relevance as well as academic development. 

As has been said, it has become clear that the basic characteristic of an 
academic organization has to be found in a substantial commitment to academic 
development through knowledge-based academic work. It is also clear that 
management is responsible for maintaining such basic characteristics. At the same 
time, a university, which is a social system and organization, is expected to have 
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responsibility for accountability, coping with social changes and demands. For this 
purpose, appropriate academic evaluation as well as suitable reward systems are 
needed to function properly. 

The preceding discussion can be summarized in terms of the following 
elements: 

(1) structure and function of knowledge; 

(2) existing situation and reformation of academic work including research, 
teaching, service; 

(3) management of the academic organization, presidents' leadership, and 
academic autonomy; 

(4) higher education policy at the level of the national system and its 
relationship to individual universities; 

(5) relationship between academic reforms and social development, especially 
economic growth; 

(6) relationship between technological development and universities, especially 
teaching; 

(7) relationship between academic reforms and the academic evaluation and 
reward system including allocation of resources. 

As is indicated in the program of the Summit, the arrangement of sessions is 
intended to provide for explicit analysis of the problems (3), (4), (5), (6), with 
particular emphasis on (3). The remaining elements, (1), (2), (7) are not covered 
explicitly in the scheduled sessions but it would be surprising if the discussion did 
not implicitly address them. Indeed, as they provide crucial viewpoints having 
substantial connection with academic organizations' survival, it is natural to expect 
that these matters will underlie discussions in all the sessions. 



2. Academic Reforms: from Massification to Post-Massification 

It is true that external and internal pressures are enforcing academic reforms 
on all the Six Nations, but it is also true that, due to the different situations in 
which the systems and individual institutions find themselves, the scale and 
content of the reforms are not uniform. As far as the level of national systems of 
higher education is concerned, development of three stages is recognizable: elite, 
massification, and post-massification. Though all the Six Nations could be 
roughly classified as in the stage of massification, the previous studies in our 
higher education research project have observed that their development differs to a 
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considerable degree. More precisely, China remains at the elite stage; Germany, 
Switzerland, and Singapore have reached the massification stage; and the United 
States and Japan are now facing the post-massification stage. 

Nations approaching, passing through, and proceeding beyond the 
massification stage share many emerging problems. Discrepancy between the 
sequence of quantitative and qualitative development accompanying the 
massification stage has created many of the current concerns about educational 
pathology. 

As Ulrich Teichler pointed out, similar proposals for reform or actual 
changes in teaching and learning are recognizable in the majority of countries, 
regardless of their differing stages of massification (RIHE International Seminar 
Reports, No. 10, p.227): 

- improvement and extension of staff development; 

- introduction or extension of modular courses and credit point systems; 

- new mixes between general and specialized education; 

- practice oriented study; 

- increase of options and choice in study provisions; 

-emphasis on personality development, flexibility, social skills and 
individuality; 

- improvement of assessment of study achievement. 

If we first pay attention to teaching and learning, the necessity of educational 
reforms for coping with massification and a life-long learning society is 
inevitable. Massification and diversification have been extended to a considerable 
degree among both students and teachers. As far as students are concerned, the 
category of "new" or "non-traditional" students, as opposed to "traditional" 
students, has emerged and their numbers have increased. Their composition varies 
between countries and cultures but they include: part-time students; minority 
students; female students; international students; adult students. The Universities 
Council in Japan has estimated that in 2008 all applicants of the eighteen-year old 
cohort can be enrolled in universities and colleges. While, as this trend shows, 
universal access has almost started, it is said that educational pathology has 
become manifest with, for example, the phenomena of declining student 
achievement, morale for learning, and creativity. In order to provide for this 
diversity of students, a variety of innovations is necessary: re-arrangement of the 
curriculum, guarantees of teaching quality; improvements to general education; 
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emphasis on faculty development (FD) and staff development (SD). 

Second, it is clear that recognition of a knowledge-based economy links 
research to social progress. Governments now place priority in their higher 
education policies on strengthening academic research. Specifically, in the face of 
severe international competition in the area of research and development, every 
government is concerned with research productivity in universities. Sociological 
studies of science show that in the 20th century the focal point of centers of 
learning in the world shifted from European nations, such as France, England, 
Germany, to the U.S.A. For the 21st century every country is aiming to compete, 
seeking to establish their own universities - and especially their graduate schools - 
as centers of excellence (COE) achieving high research productivity. 

The third matter is that of service. Universities and college are also required 
to fulfill obligations to society through their contributions to the local community. 
One accountable aspect of this is the responsibility for facilitating formation of a 
life-long learning society. 

Finally, the logic of the entrepreneur in industrial society seems now to have 
been introduced into the structure and function of management in academia. 
Academic management is changing explicitly from autonomy at the level of 
faculty, to control at the level of campus: that is from bottom-up decision making 
to top-down management. Sufficient discussion is needed to make clear the 
problems arising from such change from the viewpoint of academic autonomy. 



3. Some Issues to be Discussed 

(1) Universities and colleges, now searching for their new images, are required 
to answer various questions. Which aspects of their tradition and heritage should 
they conserve and where should they innovate? Which challenges for the future 
should they accept and which reject? In other words, what are the new principles, 
priorities, roles, and identities of universities and colleges in the 21st century and 
how they can reconcile these with the challenges of the past and the future? 

(2) Universities and colleges need to maintain autonomy of their own 
organizations in order to pursue priorities and roles proper to academic 
organizations. At the same time, they need to improve academic work consisting 
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of research, teaching, and social service, if they are to be capable of responding 
well to social expectation. They are confronted with the difficult problem of how 
to resolve the conflicts caused by these external and internal demands. They must 

answer the question of how to coexist with and harmonize accountability and 
autonomy. 

(3) There is a problem to be discussed regarding the relation between the 
various demands and higher education policy. How are the demands of national 
governments, society, and academia reflected in generating national higher 
education policies? There are demands for realizing economic rationalization, 
relevance, and accountability from national governments and from society at 
large; and there are demands for improving the quality of academic work. How are 
these demands to be reconciled and incorporated in higher education policy? What 
indeed is the basic direction of current higher education policy with its relation to 
politics, economics, science and technology? What kind of policy should emerge 
for the role and function of universities and colleges in order to improve national 
and regional economic growth? How are the social trends for internationalization, 
information and knowledge-based society, and life-long learning to be reflected in 
policy? What are the similarities and differences of higher education policies seen 
in the member countries? How do these similarities and differences among 

countries occur? What will be the direction and characteristics of higher education 
policy in the 2 1 st century? 

(4) Management is permeated by a logic of business and commercial 
administration so that the perspective of academic management in terms of a logic 
of academic organization is questioned. The characteristic of an academic 
organization has been conceptualized as a loosely coupled structure, a 
conglomerate, an organizational anarchy. Existing academic organizational 
structures are already moving away from decentralized, bottom-up decision- 
making towards centralization of power and top-down management. Why is it 
moving in this direction? How is it changing the characteristics of academic 
organization? What will be its longer-term effects? What is the ideal academic 

organization for the 21st century that universities and colleges are intending to 
create? 

(5) Social expectation in the future will render even more important the function 
and role of academia as a principal contributor to social development in such 
fields as culture, politics, economics, and science and technology. It is necessary 
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to consider how universities and colleges will function in an age when the value of 
knowledge is increased and emphasized beyond present levels. How strongly does 
academia contribute to economic growth? Are there differences among the 
member countries with regard to the extent of such contributions, and if so, why? 
What are the conditions for academia to make contributions to economic growth? 

(6) Universities and colleges are challenged to discuss effective usage of 
technology at a time of increasing impact of new technology on all aspects of life. 
How should universities introduce into their campuses these new technologies in 
order to use them for innovative curricula, pedagogy and the practice of teaching, 
and learning? How can academia maintain sufficiently the proper function of their 
own academic work through the processes of competition or cooperation with 
technology? How do traditional universities and colleges coexist with emerging 
virtual universities and colleges? How is it possible for academia to be sustained 
in the new technological environment? 

(7) At a time when academic reform has become important, when academia's 
priorities and role in society are scrutinized minutely, and when academia's 
achievements are subjected to review and evaluation for quality assurance, is it 
true to say that academia is confronted with a challenge of survival? As 
examination of the criteria for survival increases, leadership in the academic 
organization is perceived to occupy an increasingly important function. Are 
presidents demonstrating good leadership? If the answer is yes, how is this 
achieved? If the answer is no, what are the obstacles to it? What form of 
leadership is ideal for academic organization today and what form will be needed 
in the future? 
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Governance in the 21st Century University: 

The World is Changing Faster than the Governance System can 
Accommodate 



Kenneth P. Mortimer 

University of Hawaii 



The 21st century governance or policy environment within which we all work 
will be almost unrecognizable to those of us trained in the 1960s and 1970s. As 
the century draws to a close, terms like post-massification, rising market forces, 
academic capitalism, and mission-centered, market-smart strategies constitute a 
new vocabulary. 

A 1998 report from the Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges (AGB) states: 

The world is changing faster than the governance system can 
accommodate. 

Changes of great magnitude are coming so quickly that governing boards 
have been bypassed as a de facto matter. Whether they can act effectively 
in this environment is an open question. (AGB, 1998, p. 9) 

In a 1999 interview, Clark Kerr, president emeritus of the University of 
California and former head of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies, observed 
that "for 500 years, higher education hasn't faced much technological change. 
Almost everything else — agriculture, industry, any other sector you can think of — 
has been affected much more by technological change than we have." (Kerr, 1999, 
P-11) 

We gather here in Hiroshima, at this Six-Nation Presidents' Summit, to 
consider higher education management reform in the context of dynamic and fluid 
economic, technological, and social-political forces. No keynote address could 
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possibly capture the complexity of our six-nation higher education enterprise or of 
our separate institutions. To deal with this complexity, we have heard about the 
Six-Nation Education Research Project from Professor Arimoto, and we will hear 
about frameworks for policy, strategic management, the role of universities, and 
economic and technological growth during this conference. 

I take it as my task to describe the important trends in the policy-making/ 
governance environment that will condition our work in the first decade of the 
2 1 st century. So I begin with an observation made by the Pew Roundtable: 

The changes most important to the university are those that are external to 
it. What is new is the use of societal demand — in the American context, 
market forces - to reshape the university. The failure to understand these 
changes puts the university at risk. (Pew, 1993) 

I will sprinkle my experiences as president of the University of Hawaii 
throughout these comments. The University of Hawaii is an institution with 
45,000 students; ten campuses, including a research university, two regional 
institutions, and seven community colleges; and 3,000 faculty members. I hope 
some specific example from our experience will add context to the general 
observations found in the literature. 

The five developments to be discussed are the following: 

1 . rising importance of market forces; 

2. globalization of science and technology; 

3. increased importance of technology; 

4. increased emphasis on educational outputs; and 

5. integration of the university into larger society. 



The Rising Importance of Market Forces 

In his 1997 paper, Professor Arimoto cites rising market pressures and 
competition as one of his six axioms. In its public agenda discourses, the National 
Center for Public Policy and Higher Education in America comments that "What 
most often replaces public policy as a means of expressing public needs is simply 
the cumulative action of higher education markets. They are markets powered by 
the consumers of higher education services including students and their families." 
(page 1 A, no date) 

These market forces include the federal governments as they contract with 
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institutions for services, heightened global competition, and employers who 
demand workers trained in entry-level skills. 

Market forces demand greater accountability from institutions and their 
faculties. A new vocabulary is emerging. Terms like education outputs, market 
niche, and cost/benefit ratios result in national conferences designed to spread the 
wisdom about how to compete. As Professor Arimoto has observed, the public 
asks, "How can higher education serve us better?" while the faculty is more likely 
to ask, "How can society be made to recognize and support the value of what we 
do?" Internal institutional governance patterns are not well designed to provide 
answers to these differing perceptions and expectations. 

Several scholars have analyzed the problems of an excessive reliance on the 
market-driven phenomena as an exclusive framework for setting policies. My 
colleagues at the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS) stated it succinctly (1998, pp. 19-20) when they offered the following 
points: 

1. Reliance on the market emphasizes higher education as a private good and 
diminishes it as a public good. For example, if the individual benefits more 
than society, he/ she should pay the greater share of the cost. 

2. The market has serious imperfections. For example, almost all participants in 
the higher education market are, to some extent, subsidized in that they 
benefit from governmental largess in some form. The real questions are 
about who gets the inevitable subsidies. 

3. Market mechanisms do not work for under-represented people, those who 
need basic skills, and those who tend to under-participate in higher 
education. 

4. Competitive market factors do not work in those cases where higher 
education has a monopoly. 

Zemsky and his colleagues have summarized the first point well. "The 
primary return on investment in education is individual rather than collective: The 
public good is synonymous with the choices and well-being of those individuals 
and those who benefit should assume the greatest share of the cost." (1997, pp. 63- 
64) Reliance on this set of assumptions in the United States has led to the basic 
philosophy of high tuition followed by high financial aid. 

As I will comment in the conclusion of this paper, I believe the basic issue in 
the imperfections of the marketplace is a debate about who - students, parents, 
governments, or what kinds of institutions - are actually going to get subsidized. 

In a provocative paper on stratification on American higher education, 
Michael McPherson and Morton Shapiro shed light on the topic of subsidization. 
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This work shows that all students are subsidized — that is, educational 
costs exceed net tuition and even sticker prices for both sectors and for 
each decile. But the amount of subsidy there varies greatly... Two year 
publics (the destination of almost half of all first-time, full-time, lower 
income students) provide a subsidy of $7,371, and private comprehensive 
universities (which are considerably less selective than research 
universities) provide a subsidy of $5,862. On the other hand, subsidies at 
private liberal arts colleges average $9,622, and subsidies at both public 
and private research universities are well over $10,000. The pattern is 
clear: more selective colleges and universities — which disproportionately 
attract affluent students - provide the largest subsidies in U.S. higher 
education. ( 1 999, p. 29) 

The point is not that public and private research universities are funded in 
excess. Indeed, Donald Kennedy, former president of Stanford University, 
commented on the dilemmas of private research universities in a 1988 speech to 
Stanford alumni. He asked the rhetorical question "How can we look so rich when 
we feel so poor?" Whenever Stanford makes an improvement in productivity, the 
university takes it out in the form of quality enhancements, not savings. He 
documents what they call a "two-percent problem" at Stanford, that is, a 
persistent, unfulfilled appetite for improvement that really represents our bid to 
stay constantly productive. 

The third point is that market mechanisms do not work for those in need of 
basic remedial education and for those who traditionally under-participate in 
higher education - low-income, at-risk students. Many students of public policy 
believe that these populations ought to receive the greatest subsidies, not the least. 

I am interested in the comment of point four, conditions of monopoly. The 
University of Hawaii is the only public university in the State of Hawaii. Thus we 
have a virtual monopoly on public higher education, and we enroll approximately 
80 percent of all students enrolled in higher education in the state. For many of the 
under-represented people, we are the only choice for achieving a post-secondary 
education. We are 2,500 miles from the nearest landfall. Can it reasonably be said 
that we have a monopoly on post-secondary education services? 

In summary, market forces are with us, whether we like it or not; their 
increased importance must be recognized in the search for more effective policy 

principles and practices of governance in the context of a more market-oriented 
culture. 
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The Globalization of Science and Technology 

Slaughter and Leslie (1997) examined the political economic changes in four 
countries, the United States, United Kingdom, Australia, and Canada. They 
observed these political economic changes to be both global and structural. In the 
1970s and 1980s, markets became global, and science and technology became 
immersed in the marketplace. For example, before the 1980s, biology was a basic 
science funded by national governments through competitive processes. By the 
mid-1980s, most full professors of molecular biology held equity positions in 
spin-off companies. 

Government policy was pushed to devote more resources to the enhancement 
and management of innovation, so that corporations could compete more 
successfully in world markets. Universities had to structure their intellectual 
property policies to take advantage of the financial opportunities inherent in these 
new forms of academic capitalism. 

Slaughter and Leslie cite the following far-reaching implications of 
globalization for higher education (pp. 36-37): 

• the restriction of monies available for discretionary activities like post- 
secondary institutions; 

• growing centrality of those techno-science fields that are closely tied to 
markets — especially international markets; 

• tightening relations between multi-national corporations and state agencies 
concerned with product development and innovations; 

• increased focus on global intellectual property strategies;. 

It is sometimes difficult for college and university presidents to understand 
that expenditures in higher education are usually regarded as discretionary by 
national and state legislators. Higher education tends not to be as important in 
their priorities as defense spending, health and related entitlements, crime control, 
and basic K to 12 education. When higher education is matched against these basic 
areas, we usually come out last on the list. We are identified as "discretionary," 
and, in economic hard times, receive a disproportionate share of the budget cuts. 

Relationships between universities and multinational companies are 
becoming more common. The American higher education community was 
stunned when the plant pathology department at the University of California at 
Berkeley signed a long-time agreement with the Novartus Corporation. In 
exchange for substantial funding for research support, Berkeley will provide 
Novartus with differential access to the intellectual products of its laboratories. 
This arrangement has received substantial criticism in the national higher 
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education community as an infringement on the university's intellectual freedom. 

An increased focus on global intellectual property strategies is a further 
iteration of this basic concern. There is strong evidence that state and national 
governments expect intellectual property to be a significant factor in driving the 
economic development of state and national economies. 



The Increased Importance of Technology 

Emerging information technologies have the potential to remove the 
constraints that space and time place on our teaching and learning activities. As a 
former University of Michigan president says: "As knowledge-driven 
organizations, it is not surprising that colleges and universities should be greatly 
affected by the rapid advances in information technology — in computers, 
telecommunications, and networks." (Duderstadt, 1999, p. 5) 

Katz speculates about how higher education might change in the next decade 
(1999, pp. 28-30). There may be a global high-speed information network. 
Computers will be less costly and more ubiquitous; most institutions will offer at 
least a portion of their instructional efforts via communication networks. Third- 
party providers will become increasingly important suppliers of course content 
and materials. As the employment relationship between institutions and the 
faculty becomes more complex, laws governing intellectual property will change 
significantly." 

The profit potential for those who are content producers is remarkable if that 
content can be adapted to these emerging technologies. This profit potential will 
attract newcomers to higher education's traditional monopoly over content, 
furthering the trend toward the rise of market and global factors in higher 
education. 

A reference to our own intellectual property debates at the University of 
Hawaii provides examples of the changes that higher education is facing. The 
University of Hawaii is a ten-campus institution. The oldest and largest campus is 
a land grant, space grant, sea grant, research university in Manoa Valley. There are 
also two regional institutions that offer baccalaureate degrees and seven 
community colleges. Some 45,000 students are enrolled in the university in a 
given year, and an additional 20,000-30,000 students are served through a variety 
of outreach programs. 

More germane to the discussion here is that there are some 3,000 faculty 
and/or professional staff covered by a system- wide collective bargaining 
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agreement. That agreement has an intellectual property clause. It gives the faculty 
50 percent of the royalties and fees from any patents and licenses resulting from 
inventions in our laboratories. While the university owns the patent, it must share 
the revenues that accrue from any commercialization of the product. 

Problems arise in defining the nature of academic work in an institution with 
a variety of academic employees. Some of our faculty teach at community 
colleges and, while they have scholarly responsibilities, typically are not heavily 
involved in original research. The faculty at our regional campuses participate in 
various forms of scholarship, but the basic research functions of the institution are 
embodied in a 1,800-member faculty at the University of Hawaii at Manoa. We 
also have some people who do only research, and we have others, such as 
extension agents and faculty specialists, who provide services to a variety of 
agencies and citizens. 

It is fairly clear that when a patent comes out of one of our laboratories, the 
university can patent it and share the appropriate royalties with the faculty 
member. It is less clear, when the assignment of the faculty member to develop a 
course for distance education involves released time, as to who owns the actual 
product. The euphemism is often "work for hire." 

The university, of course, maintains that released time to develop a product 
should be owned by the person who pays for that released time — the university. 
The faculty would argue that such products are no different than that produced by 
a faculty member in humanities who copyrights a book and keeps the royalties. 
An even more difficult set of observations pertains when a faculty member uses 
significant university computer resources to develop software. The use of 
university resources in such matters can be substantial. The question then arises as 
to who owns the copyright of the software. 

The convergence of these three factors — markets, globalization, and 
technology - constitutes a powerful set of forces for change. They are external 
factors to which we must adapt or see ourselves become increasingly marginal 
forces in our separate countries. 



The Emphasis on Educational Outputs 

Traditional universities and colleges take great delight in the debate about 
defining quality in higher education. The basic assumptions have been that, as you 
move from elite systems to systems of mass higher education and on to universal 
or post-massification, quality somehow suffers. A shift away from traditional 
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content areas into increased vocational, practical and/or professional fields at the 
undergraduate level is often used as an example. 

One of the most persistent analysts/critics of American higher education, 
Alexander Astin, calls the traditional elitest view of quality the "resource- 
dependent perspective." This perspective judges quality in terms of an 
institution/provider view of higher education. There are, according to this view, 
three basic ingredients of a quality higher education. The first is the reputation of 
the provider. This is measured by public opinion, the historical reputation of the 
institution through such indicators as the number of distinguished alumni, the 
number of graduates who go on to graduate school, and so forth. The second 
indicator is the selectivity of the admissions process. The "better" institutions 
admit students with high scores on admissions tests and who have very successful 
histories of being well-prepared to benefit from college. Third is the amount of 
resources expended per ftill-time equivalent student. (In the United States, we tend 
to rank our graduate schools by the research and development expenditures per 
institution.) 

These three indicators — reputation, selectivity, and resources expended — are 

all measures of inputs. They have little to do with outputs — what students actually 
learn. 

In the United States, we have become obsessed with assessment of education 
outputs as a means of judging educational accountability. In 1984, I chaired the 
National Institute of Education's study group on the conditions of excellence in 
American higher education. Our report. Involvement in Learning , is an example of 
this heightened concern about outputs. 

We argued that the way to improve the quality of undergraduate education in 
America was to concentrate on three basic ingredients of a process-oriented 
system. The first was to build around the concept that whatever you can do to get 
students involved in and take responsibility for their education will improve the 
amount they learn. It is basic to educational theory that the more you can actively 
involve students in their own learning — by doing things, as opposed to preaching 
to them — the more they will learn. For that involvement to have meaning, it must 
take place within an environment of standards and expectations for performance. 
We argued that those standards of college level work needed to be redefined and 
that expectations needed to be raised. Simply involving people in efforts without 
some standards of performance is a cruelty that should not be perpetrated on the 
public. In order to judge accurately the quality of the involvement and the 
standards under which institutions operate, student learning needs to be assessed 
periodically and the product of that assessment fed back to programs and 
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institutions. 

The study group did not argue that we should measure everything that moves. 
We argued that assessment can be a device for leveraging change in the learning 
process rather than simply recording it. When the product of educational programs 
is assessed regularly and the results of those assessments are used to improve the 
quality of efforts, everybody benefits. 

Since 1984, a number of reports and conferences have concentrated on the 
extent to which assessments of educational programs provide a basis for 
improving quality. The output view of education has become more popular and 
will constitute a major force for change in the 21st century. Jones, et al., 
summarized the problems with the input approach well. 

Regional accreditations have focused overwhelmingly (at least, until 
recently) on the quality of the providers' resources and processes, not on 
the quality of the learning achieved... Almost two-thirds of the students 
who graduate from colleges attend multiple institutions, restricting 
quality/ assurance mechanisms to the individual "nodes" in the chain of 
instruction — rather than focusing on the collective experience and its 
consequences — and missing key aspects of the quality/assurance problem 
as a whole. 

These problems are exacerbated by the growing inability of the degree 
(and particularly the baccalaureate degree) to certify a common standard of 
attainment, (pp. 14-15) 

The increased public scrutiny and accountability to which Arimoto referred 
in 1997 at the initial meetings of the Six Nation Project have found their 
manifestation in the concern about student learning and/or outputs. National 
conferences are replete with assessment seminars and regional and professional 
accreditors require evidence of adequate assessment of plans and/or procedures. 

Perhaps the most serious reliance on outputs as a basis on which the degree 
credential should be awarded occurs in the combination of new forces of 
technology. Attempts to free the award of degrees from the constraints of time and 
place to concentrate on the amount of knowledge acquired and/or learned is an 
excellent example of an output orientation. Here again, Jones and his colleagues 
state the output view well. "In an increasingly client- and market-centered 
environment, the provider-centric view of quality assurance is insufficient. This 
reality has been recognized by entities such as Regents College and the Western 
Governors University that certify learning and award degrees based on 
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demonstrated competence in clearly specified areas." (1998, p. 15) 

I believe this movement will succeed and bring major changes to the 
landscape of higher education in the beginning decades of the 21st century. 

Integration of the University into the Larger Society 

The final development to be discussed is an extension of the first four. The 
rise of market forces, globalization, technological innovation, and output 
orientation will be major forces in creating more dependency between the 
university and society. 

In talking about the future university, Clark Kerr has observed: "In the 1960s, 
I talked about the multiversity, but if I were writing today, I might use the term 
integrated university. Integrated into society. Integrated into the military efforts of 
the nation. Integrated into health care and the legal system. I talked about how we 
were reaching out in many ways, but society was also moving in on us. Higher 
education now faces the challenge of being less of an independent force and being 
integrated more into elements of society than ever before." (1999, p. 19) 

Slaughter and Leslie observed that in the four countries they studied, the 
forces of academic capitalism reduced the amount of autonomy enjoyed both by 
institutions and professors (1997, p.59). In his 1997 address at the Six-Nation 
Seminar, Professor Zemsky observed "what some fear and others eagerly promote 
is a fundamental recasting of the nature of higher education in the United States - 
with less emphasis on the importance of research and with less independence, 
even respect for faculty." (pp. 20-25) 

The 1999 Kellogg Commission on the Future of State and Land-Grant 
Universities stated it well: 

"The commission is convinced that universities and colleges can no longer be 
self-contained. Engagement essentially asked us to learn how to open ourselves 
structurally to external influence while insisting that the world beyond the campus 
grounds respect the imperatives of the university." (p. 23) 

The commission offers four areas that need to be explored if this challenge of 
engagement is to be successful. Engagement has to be seen as both the central 
purpose and a means of enhancing the students' experience. An organizational 
culture must be nurtured, so that engagement does not depend solely on 
serendipity. The rewards and benefits of engagement must be clear for faculty and 
staff. A variety of tools is needed to finance increased levels of engagement. 
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Concluding Observations 



The cumulative impact of the five developments discussed in this paper — the 
rising importance of market forces, the globalization of science and technology, 
the increased importance of technology, the increased emphasis on educational 
outputs, and the integration of the university into the larger society - will result in 
more, not less, government intervention into our universities. 

I offer four recommendations to my colleague presidents in dealing with 
these forces. 

1 . Be mission centered, but market smart. 

2. Realize that governance restructure is a radical treatment. 

3. Make sure you understand your clients. 

4. Use assessment to create change, not simply to record it. 

A mission-centered, market-smart strategy will be one of the keys to 
successful institutional performance in the 21st century. Frank Rhodes, former 
president of Cornell University, argues for mission-centered focus as the basic 
purpose of an institution. All that I have discussed in this paper would indicate 
that those missions need to be interpreted in terms of the new reality of markets 
and global economy. 

We need to focus on which programs are to receive what kinds of subsidies. 
For example, at the University of Hawaii at Manoa, we are attempting to reduce 
the subsidies to our professional programs that are more market-oriented while 
protecting the subsidies for the basic arts and sciences. As a part of our strategic 
planning, we suggested that our professional schools develop special relationships 
with the professions they serve. We've developed differential tuition for law, 
medicine, and nursing and will be moving ahead with the School of Architecture. 
We expect engineering, medicine, and some of the other professional schools to 
provide a greater share of their resources. 

A mission-centered, market-smart strategy takes notice of a broader 
definition of post-secondary education. This has been in development in the 
United States for 30 or 40 years as new public providers assume a greater share of 
the market. In the U.S., for example, 80 percent of students are now enrolled in 
the public sector, a complete reversal of the figures of 40 years ago. 

Institutions can well be advised to go to clients rather than have them come 
to you. Removal of the barriers of time and place will be a significant factor in the 
21st century, and learners increasingly will expect institutions to reflect that fact. 
At the University of Hawaii, we have placed university centers as outreaches from 
the Manoa campus to the neighbor island community colleges. These university 
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centers are expected to take baccalaureate and selected graduate programs to 
where the clients are — on neighbor islands. These neighbor-island citizens cannot 
be expected to conduct inter-island commutes to receive baccalaureate and/or 
specific professional education. 

Governance restructuring is costly and a radical solution. We should look 
more carefully at alternatives rather than start with complete restructuring efforts. 
I agree with McTaggert and his colleagues who, after studying restructuring 
efforts in five states, conclude that such efforts do not improve anything; they are 
means rather than ends. 

Cheaper and less dramatic alternatives to restructuring should be considered 
first. McTaggert and his colleagues point out that higher, rather than lower, costs 
are likely in the initial stages of restructuring and that lessons from the corporate 
and private college mergers apply only partially in the public sector. 

I believe we should spend more of our attention on making sure we 
understand our clients. A market orientation believes that students should be 
treated as customers and that the customer is always right. While this 
misunderstands the nature of the teaching/learning process, we need to make 
considerable concessions in the way we do things to be sensitive to the nature of 
the learning needs of the clients we serve. For example, most students now pursue 
higher education on a part-time, rather than full-time, basis. Our learners need 
curricula that are shorter than the traditional four-year degree formats. This is 
particularly true for adult learners who often need refreshers and skill training 
rather than longer degree-oriented programs. The need for certification and 
training, as opposed to education, grows markedly in increasingly technological 
societies. As technology changes, so will our need to be able to provide refreshers 
and short courses to reflect these changes in consumer needs. 

Finally, as we move to post-massification of higher education, basic skills 
have become more important. Somewhere, in the system of post-secondary 
education, the need for basic skills training needs to be addressed 
comprehensively. 

I am a great fan of assessment and its potential to help create change. 
Assessment by external agencies that is designed to punish institutions for not 
conforming to some external standard can result in marginal change. The real 
reform movement is using assessment to improve the quality of what we do. The 
faculty is expert at critical analysis. We need to respect faculty members' 
competence while we educate them about the forces I have cited in this paper so 
that they may be involved in, and take responsibility for, assessment. 
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Never before has Chinese higher education undergone such momentous 
changes and registered such tremendous growth as in the late 1990s. Never before 
has knowledge seemed so central and education, particularly higher education, so 
important for the whole nation in recent Chinese history. And never before has 
higher education attracted so much attention from the general public as well as 
authorities at all levels. A new awakening seemed to have been brought about in 
higher education and consequently a new leap is taking place. 

These assertions can best be substantiated with a host of policy decisions by 
the central government and its Ministry of Education, which exercises more power 
than its counterpart in most Western nations over the development of education, as 
well as an extensive range of reform initiatives that has been taken. A very 
obvious example is the unprecedented increase of enrollment in 1999 - 1.58 
million as against 1 .08 million in 1998, a 45% jump. The decision was thrust upon 
colleges and universities just two months before the annual admissions process 
began. This growth plan came as a pleasant surprise to the nation's 1022 colleges 
and universities. They were a bit bewildered at first, but soon realized that it was a 
long-awaited opportunity that they could capitalize on. And they jumped at the 
opportunity. For prospective students and their parents, it was naturally most 
welcome news. At long last, the doors of institutions of higher education would 
open wider. The nation has been further enthused by the ambitious goal of 15% 
participation as against the present 9% participation in higher education by the 
year 2010. 

And as the value of higher education is gaining universal recognition, 
education has become the top priority for consumption, according to surveys 
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conducted in many parts of the country. It has come to be regarded as an 
investment for the future with 1 0% of personal savings allocated out of a total of 
5,000 billion yuan estimated as lying dormant. Combined with the commitment to 
an increase of government appropriations - 1 % of the central government revenue 
over a five-year period (1998 - 2002) - funding for education will also reach an 
all-time high. 

Specific policies initiated by central authorities for higher education are 
many and comprehensive, covering both external and internal governance, 
diversification of institutions, student enrollment, faculty development, curricular 
structure, quality assurance, support system and cost-sharing. These policy 
stipulations are unequivocally spelled out in speeches delivered at and decisions 
reached by the June 1999 All-China Education Conference. They are also clearly 
stated in the extensive education legislation approved and put into practice over 
recent years. 

In university governance, the State Council has delegated administrative 
power for post-secondary vocational training and the majority of the two- to three- 
year colleges to provincial and municipal authorities. Except for the 
approximately 100 universities, sharing massive allocation of resources from the 
government, and those highly specialized institutions catering to special, national 
needs, the administrative power of colleges and universities will also be 
downgraded to local authorities. This new mechanism is expected to come into 
full operation within three years by means of "joint administration, adjustment, 

cooperation and merger" for a fairly decentralized, two-tiered management 
system. 

In terms of internal management, radical measures are also being taken. The 
overriding principles are to bring about a new mechanism for the invigoration and 
efficiency of university operation. The administrative and support staffs will be 
significantly downsized and the middle-level administrative bodies streamlined 
with numbers limited to between 10 and 20 according to the size of the institution. 
The administrative staff is to shrink to no more than 15% of the total faculty and 
staff of the university. The ratio of staff to students is to drop from the present 1 : 5 
to 1: 6 and that of faculty to students from 1: 1 1.2 to 1: 13 respectively within two 
to three years. This entails that the present personnel system, which is compared 
to "the iron rice bowl" (once hired, never fired), will gradually phase out. In line 
with the nature of the institution, responsibilities will be clearly defined for each 
of the administrative bodies. To encourage dedication, detailed and more 
structured evaluations are being effectively enforced. 

Along with the reforms in management, the diversification of institutions is 
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gradually being brought about to provide a greater variety of opportunities to vast 
numbers of high school graduates. With the diversification, Chinese higher 
education no longer conforms to one uniform pattern, whether of organization, 
administration, or support. Among the 1022 established, government accredited 
and financed institutions of higher education, nine are going to be granted huge 
resources for development. This most recent decision aims at building a number of 
truly world-renowned universities for exemplary roles. It is a century project, 
which will exert far-reaching significance on Chinese higher education. Next in 
the hierarchy are the approximately 100 institutions belonging to the so-called 
"211 Project". Among these are the key universities representing different types of 
institutions having priority in funding and other government support. Following 
this category are four-year colleges and universities with emphasis more on 
teaching than research. Lying at the bottom are colleges offering short-cycle 
programs with a length of two to three years. The different types of institutions are 
advised not to compete with each other, but to carve out a proper niche for 
themselves as dictated by their mission and conditioned by their human and 
material resources. 

Parallel with these traditional institutions of higher education, adult colleges 
and universities continue to operate with accredited programs in varying forms. 
Though recognized in workplaces, the diplomas granted by these institutions do 
not compare favorably with those conferred by traditional, established colleges 
and universities. But in a country with limited places at tertiary institutions and a 
dearth of people with post- secondary education, the diplomas stand the graduates 
from these institutions in good stead when it comes to employment opportunities. 
With the present readjustment the growth of these institutions has leveled off at 
962 in number and a total student body of 2.82 million. It must be noted that these 
types of institutions may be characteristically Chinese, offering an alternative for 
people who fail to obtain access to a better, more structured and formalized 
university education. 

This alternative, however, is beginning to be challenged by the phenomenal 
growth of non-government or privately-run post-secondary institutions. As a 
matter of fact, these newly mushrooming institutions pose a potential threat to the 
established colleges and universities as well. With highly flexible managing 
mechanisms and markedly low costs, these institutions demonstrate such a vitality 
and aggressiveness that they will most likely become the fastest growing sector in 
Chinese education. At present they have already outnumbered the traditional 
institutions of higher education (about 1200 as against 1022) and equal them in 
student population. The momentum for development is further boosted by the 
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moral support given by governments at different levels. 

For the healthy, speedy development of private, post-secondary education, the 
Ministry of Education has made it clear that these initiatives should be 
encouraged, supported, regulated and administered 11 . It is argued and becoming 
recognized that these institutions make up an integral part of higher education that 
is essential for the targeted mass higher education and must be treated as such. At 
present, most of these institutions are not fully accredited, but given the vigor and 
vitality they have demonstrated and their responsiveness to social and economic 
needs, private higher education will no doubt play a greater role and gain its due 
place in the years ahead. 

So it can be anticipated that Chinese higher education will present itself in an 
interesting, tri-angular pattern with each sector competing with and at the same 
time complementing each other. Though the competition may give rise to 
undesirable practices - such as attractive-sounding programs with little real 
substance and overlapping programs with the waste of resources, it will lead to 
more innovative endeavors and consequently a more vigorous development of 
enterprise. With competition and collaboration, Chinese higher education will be 
expected to experience the biggest leap forward in its entire history. And a brand- 
new pattern of Chinese higher education will emerge. Both the leap forward and 
formation of the new pattern will be sustained by China's deepening political and 
economic reforms and the people's growing desire for and willingness to spend 
money on education. At the very least, their development will continue to be 
boosted by the large pool of applicants from China's 13,948 senior high schools 
with 9.38 million students on campus. 

The new initiatives for the speedy development of Chinese higher education 
also entail the transformation of the college entrance examinations with pilot 
programs already carried out. First, the number of subjects for examination will be 
reduced from the present six to three plus one more optional subject to be 
determined at the discretion of the institutions concerned. Second, bi-annual 
examinations will replace the present one-time examination to provide more 
opportunities. Third, a few universities will be given the freedom to conduct 
entrance examinations either by themselves or in collaboration with others. Once 
these reform measures are instituted, China's uniform, 40-year-old college 
entrance examinations will be overhauled. 

If it is relatively easy to transform and improve college entrance 
examinations it is much more difficult for Chinese institutions of higher learning 
to grapple with the acute shortage of faculty members. In the Chinese parlance, a 
university's reputation does not rest on its buildings, but on its renowned 
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professors. It is the reputation of the faculty that determines a university's prestige. 
Among the major faculty development strategies, the most attractive is the 
introduction of specially recruited professors for a number of key institutions' 
principal academic disciplines. This is a cooperative project launched by the 
Ministry of Education and the Hong Kong-based Cheung Kong (Holdings) Co. 
Ltd., led by the renowned patriot Lee Ka-shing. Credentials for the "specially 
recruited professors" include distinguished teaching and research plus an age limit 
and a doctoral degree. The 100,000 yuan "star salary" as promised on an annual 
basis above the normal monthly pay is not all that impressive by Western 
standards, but the amount is 5 to 10 times what is currently paid to ordinary 
university professors. This is the first and by far the most significant step taken to 
attract young, promising scholars for service. 

Other significant measures are specified in the program drafted in the spirit 
of the "21st Century-Oriented Plan of Education Vitalization" promulgated by the 
Ministry of Education in 1999. Major thrusts include merit pay and substantial 
financial assistance for the selected, young, highly dedicated faculty with potential 
for innovation, as well as for returned scholars who have distinguished themselves 
in various fields. The present size of the faculty is to remain unchanged, but their 
credentials are expected to improve, with more being MA or PhD holders. Among 
these promising young scholars, it is hoped that savants will emerge for key 
branches of learning and major research projects. 

For well-qualified faculty a more strict screening will be conducted and a 
more flexible and fairer promotion system effected. Non-teacher training 
institutions of higher education are also to be entrusted with the training and 
education of prospective teachers. In-service programs are being strengthened and 
more extensive scholarly and academic exchanges with universities overseas 
facilitated. 

More drastic among these reform initiatives is perhaps the reduction of the 
academic programs in the curriculum. Upon much investigation and research, half 
of the specialties offered by colleges and universities are to be cut (from 504 to 
249) to ensure quality education and teaching. For the implementation of the new 
curriculum, a strict guideline has been mandated. 

Broadening the curricular content is part of the endeavor for quality 
assurance. The most extensive and significant step in this respect is the effort for 
what is termed quality-oriented education, which featured predominantly at the 
national education conference held in June 1999. In fact, this has been the major 
focus of attention for Chinese educational authorities over a number of years with 
extensive pilot programs carried out in 52 universities across the nation. What 
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quality-oriented education means is the education of "the whole person", 
encompassing ethics, morality, cultural literacy and perhaps emotional intelligence 
in addition to rigorous academic programs. It involves training the mind, shaping 
the character, developing a capacity for innovation and discovery and fostering 
cultural literacy, especially the knowledge of the time-honored Chinese and 
Western civilizations. This has been deemed particularly necessary for students 
majoring in sciences and engineering, disciplines that tend to overlook education 
in humanities. For this specific purpose, course offerings have been broadened and 
a wide variety of extra-curricular activities organized. Much social work has also 
been conducted at weekends or during holidays on a voluntary basis. Clubs and 
societies are formed and intercollegiate athletic events held on an increasingly 
large scale. 

On the academic side, evaluations at national, provincial and institutional 
levels have been conducted and accreditation processes mandated for institutions 
set up after the Cultural Revolution. Excellence in teaching, which has to satisfy 
the detailed criteria, is made a prerequisite for institutions listed for the "21 1 
Project" and the ten top-notch universities. 

For strong faculty and quality teaching, it is imperative for Chinese 
institutions of higher education to do away with their cumbersome support system. 
Realizing the gravity of the problem, educational authorities at central and 
provincial levels have been making painstaking efforts to rid the universities of the 
burdensome responsibilities that are non-academic in nature. In Shanghai, for 
example, universities joined forces in establishing a conglomerate for support 
services. Many cities have built apartments for faculty and students so that 
institutions of higher education will cease to be fully residential. And with the 
nation-wide reforms in housing and medical care, colleges and universities will be 
less burdened by these frustrating, costly administrative duties, which divert time 
and attention from teaching and research. 

Closely related to the support system is the acute shortage of funds for 
university operation. This is, of course, a universal problem for universities 
everywhere, but it is particularly serious for Chinese institutions. With the market 
value of education, especially higher education, being gradually acknowledged 
and the consensus that non-compulsory education should not be free, a cost- 
sharing mechanism is now being put into place. This calls upon the student and 
the university to share the cost of education with the government, which means 
that tuition and fees for students will be increased by a big margin and universities 
will have to generate funds to supplement their expenditures. Tuition and fees for 
the 1 999 entrants, for example, have risen 30 percent, which seems to be generally 
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tolerated. As mentioned previously, the Chinese treasure educational opportunities 
for their children and will set aside 10 percent of their savings for the purpose. 
This is, in fact, three percent higher than the money they set aside for purchasing 
houses. 

The higher tuition and fees paid by students with the help of their families 
make it easier for universities to increase the enrollment, which culminates in a 
win-win situation for all parties concerned. This also constitutes a move to 
compete with universities in major Western nations, which have been generating 
much publicity and making efforts to recruit students from China, often with 
lowered standards for admission. Since the students have to pay much more for an 
undergraduate education at overseas universities, why shouldn't Chinese 
institutions enlarge the undergraduate intake with much less money demanded? 
This is perhaps one of the lessons the Chinese have learned from the massive 
publicity drive for student enrollment that overseas universities have been making 
in major Chinese cities over recent years. 

The foregoing discussion does not by any means exhaust the wide range of 
efforts China has made for the vitalization of its higher education. But hopefully it 
is enough to demonstrate a state of dynamic evolution much like that of the 
economy and culture that surround and sustain it. No doubt, many problems still 
remain unresolved and some may possibly become exacerbated in the reform 
process, but the momentum for transition will continue to surge forward. Chinese 
higher education will witness more fundamental changes over the next few years 
than at any other period of time in its recent history. 
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The aim of this paper is to make some comments in general about some of 
the major policy issues in higher education in the United States and to illustrate 
some of those places where the conversation about policy issues in the United 
States articulates well with the conversations about policies at the international 
level. Many of the policy issues as they are shaped in the United States occur at 
the state level. It will therefore, perhaps be useful to illustrate this by using recent 
developments in the Commonwealth of Kentucky and their consequences for the 
universities in the state. 

Policy in the United States covers a wide range of issues. I have selected 14 
institutional and national issues, not seeking to be inclusive but rather to be 
representative of the most prominent policy issues in higher education institutions 
and associations within the United States. In addition I have identified six areas 
that reflect issues prominent in state and federal agencies. 

Institutional and National Associations 

1 . Affordability and Access 

2. Diversity in Admissions, Student Success and Faculty across the Spectrum 

3. Civic Responsibility, Engagement and a Sustainable Society 

4. Preparation of Teachers and School Personnel and the K-12 Relationship 

5. Technology, Economic and Workforce Development 

6. Information Technology and New Competition 

7. International and Cultural Literacy in the Curriculum 
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8. Focus for Strength in Niche versus Comprehensive in Scope 

9. Market Segmentation 

10. Strategic Advancement in "Ratings and Rankings" by Emulation and/or 
Innovation 

11. Faculty Roles and Rewards Aligned with Mission and Incentives for 
Change 

12. Paradigms of Contemporary Scholarship 

13. Autonomy and Accountability 

14. Economic and Financial Trends, including the possibility of a recession 
State Systems 

1. Coordination or Governance by State Public Higher Education Systems 

2. Financing public higher education 

3. Inter-institutional Competition and Cooperation 

Federal 

1 . Financial Aid and College Costs 

2. Support for Academic Research 

3. Communications and Information Technology Policy 

The issue of affordability and access is alive and well. Diversity in the 
university remains a very important policy issue as well. It is increasingly complex 
by virtue of court decisions about affirmative action. The related subjects of civic 
responsibility, academic engagement and a sustainable society are receiving great 
emphasis in the United States. These themes recur repeatedly in most national and 
international forums for discussion of higher education policy today. 

State systems are changing. There is much discussion about whether state- 
level agencies of higher education should emphasize the coordination of higher 
education or the direct governance of public institutions. Certainly, financing of 
public higher education remains an issue and the question of simultaneous inter- 
institutional competition and co-operation is very much on our agenda. At the 
national level we continue to see a great deal of emphasis on financial aid and 
college costs. There is an effort to better educate parents and the public about the 
real (versus imagined) costs of attending college, financial aid opportunities and 
pre-payment and savings plans. We also see great interest in the need to increase 
support for academic research. At issue is peer review versus political influence in 
determining research dollar allocations, in addition to issues of emphasis on basic 
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and applied research, and matters of technology transfer and ownership of 
intellectual property. Inevitably, information technology policy pervades 
discussions of academic and institutional futures. 

We are part of a knowledge-based society with a conceptually-based global 
economy dealing in information-driven goods and services. As such, the demands 
upon universities are growing dramatically, not only in terms of the market 
economy but also in relation to social problems. 

American universities find themselves embroiled in a galloping and complex 
market economy, including new entrants into the higher education service market. 
Colleges and universities feel enormous tension with many traditional academic 
values and the exploding public demands. Over the years, higher education has 
been seen as both a public good and a private benefit. It still is, but the fulcrum is 
moving back and forth more forcefully as the knowledge access stakes increase 
for the general public and for private individuals and businesses. 

• More responsibility is falling to students and families for financing a college 
education. 

• The gap between those with and those without a college education is widening at 
a time when advanced educational opportunities are expanding. 

• The commercial value of academic research and technology transfer rises and 
becomes evident more quickly. 

• Academic research and public services are expected to address the most 
stubborn social problems. 

• Government and industry demand more of our capabilities without investing 
more. 

• New providers and competitors are entering the global higher education 
marketplace. 

• The grassroots "information revolution" is an uncontrolled and rapidly moving 
force. 

• The knowledge explosion has taken on dimensions not seen before. 

• Traditional universities are not organized to take quick or easy advantage of the 
emerging disciplines and new technologies. 

We are pressed to think about our fundamental values and purposes, to find 
new ways of managing change and transforming our institutions, and to think 
differently about our institutions and dilemmas. Perhaps the metaphor of a balance 
that pits public good against private benefit is too simplistic for today's world. 
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• Many actions that serve private interests create jobs and wealth that, in turn, can 
lead to social benefits under the right public policies. 

• University actions to transfer technology into commercial worth, and thereby to 
return value to the educational enterprise, serve the public good. 

• Universities' actions, to better prepare teachers and thereby to enroll better- 
prepared students, serve the private interests of those employing their graduates. 

• Even the market pressures caused by the entry of for-profit higher education 
providers serve a purpose by prompting traditional institutions to respond to 
unmet societal needs. 

Donald Kennedy wrote in his new book. Academic Duty , that higher 
education institutions are in a "running conflict" with society due to tensions 
among competing values. Managing the tensions wisely requires understanding 
the competing values, and establishing and asserting the core values that will 
guide and balance the actions of one's organization or institution. 

Civic engagement based on core academic values and commitment to human 
progress is the loudest call to leadership in U.S. higher education for the 21st 
Century. 

• It speaks from within and outside, with an imperative as much global as local. 

• It sees no boundaries — not geographical, sectoral, organizational, nor 
disciplinary. 

• It hears only the complex needs, demands, and conflicts of a society dependent 
upon (but ambivalent about) universities in a knowledge- based economy. 

The theme of values-based civic engagement can be found in the priorities 
and discourse of most leading organizations responsible for higher education and 
to the public. There are many illustrations of this. A range of relevant examples 
can be found in the matters attracting attention of some of the leading educational 
organizations. 

Our largest umbrella organization is the American Council on Education 
(ACE). In the proceedings of this organization there are many examples of the 
concern for civic engagement. For example, looking to the future of American 
higher education, ACE's President, Stanley O. Ikenberry, stated that "[W]e will not 
be judged by words alone; nor by the latest rankings, our students' average test 
scores, the size of our research programs, the number of Nobel Prize winners in 
our faculties. Instead, we will be judged by the impact we have on people's lives. 
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the opportunities for growth that we provide, and the degree to which we as 
institutions embody the values essential to the survival of our democratic society." 

A second example is an endeavor of the National Association of State and 
Land-Grant Universities (NASULGC). The Kellogg Commission, set up by this 
NASULGC, has produced five reports and will shortly issue a culminating paper: 

• Returning to our Roots: The Student Experience; 

• Returning to our Roots: Access; 

• Returning to our Roots: The Engaged University; 

• Returning to our Roots: A Learning Society; 

• Returning to our Roots: Toward a Coherent Campus Culture (forthcoming). 

The Commission's thesis is that the most highly valued and distinguished 
public research universities of the future will be those that center their learning 
and discovery functions around engagement with communities — local and 
global. The themes of the reports are learning, discovery and engagement with a 
learning society. Institutional engagements that are genuine, sustainable and 
productive are identified as the new "laboratories" for discovery and the new 
"classrooms" for learning. In this construct, the American university of the future 
is the "central core" of the community and convener of interests in the public 
good. It is engaged in partnerships across sectors for solving complex and global 
societal problems and enriching the global economy. Engagement is the context 
for discovery and learning, transforming the traditional tripartite mission of 
teaching, research and service into a new blended or synergistic mission centered 
on engagement. 

A third example is provided by the work of the Campus Compact, housed at 
Brown University Convened presidents and other leaders met for two summit 
meetings at the Wingspread Conference Center in Wisconsin (December 1998 and 
July 1999). Both led to declarations on civic responsibilities and methods through 
trustee and presidential leadership, curricula, research, campus culture, diversity, 
career preparation, alumni roles, democratic practices, as well as partnerships, 
communications and improvements with communities. 

The Association of Governing Boards (AGB) of Universities and Colleges 
constitutes a fourth example. Each year AGB issues a list of the 10 most 
prominent policy issues at the national level. Their list for 1999-2000 includes six 
that are directly associated with social needs: "Teacher Preparation and the K- 12 
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Relationship", "Affordability versus Access", "Cost and Price of Higher 
Education", "Diversity in Admissions", "Economic and Financial Trends", and 
"Creating a Sustainable Society and Future". 

The members of the Association of American Universities (AAU) are the top 
public and private research universities. Historically their membership has been 
selected on the basis of research funding and achievement. While these criteria 
remain, AAU is re-examining what is expected of member institutions and 
revising its agenda to provide "(1) a means for collective development and 
implementation of national policies affecting research and scholarship, graduate 
and professional education, undergraduate education and public service in 
research universities; and (2) a forum ... to discuss issues ... leading to institutional 
policies that advance the interests of the ... institutions and the society they serve." 

Similar changes are evident in the attitudes of some federal bodies. The 
National Science Board urges universities to "reassess and redefine their roles and 
objectives" to better meet "the Nation's new opportunities, needs and goals." This 
statement calls for less insular scholarship and more strategic research. The 
National Institutes of Health, the National Science Foundation, and other 
supporters of academic research, are now looking beyond future scientific 
discoveries and training of graduate students to ask funded projects also to 
contribute to undergraduate education, pre-college student learning, innovation 
and commercialization, and related improvements in communities and society. 

Similar themes are heard in national conferences of organizations with more 
focused or specific missions. For example, the National Conference on Race and 
Ethnicity in Higher Education asks universities to provide leadership in inclusive 
learning and discovery, based on social values of equity and justice and 
pedagogical values of diversity in ideas and "world views" in the curricula. 
Specifically it seeks: 

• provision of equitable access to education and opportunity for all Americans; 

• advancement of knowledge through scholarship concerned with gender, race, 
ethnicity and nationality; 

• education of all students truly through multi-cultural knowledge;. 

• preparation of students to live, work and communicate effectively in a shrinking 
world. 

Another example is seen in the National Center for Higher Education 
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Management Systems' (NCHEMS) promulgation of "Some Policy Guidelines for 
the Next Generation of Postsecondary Education." This document was generated 
in recognition that the infusion of technology in teaching and learning is 
prompting reexamination of deeper policy assumptions. It deals with the 
distinction between client-driven and provider-driven learning, simultaneous 
enrollment with multiple institutions, the emergence of "output" and 
"competency" measures for judging quality, new definitions of the "academic 
calendar", changing roles and expectations of faculty, and new mechanisms for 
funding institutions. 

These observations (and others) point to client and society oriented 
approaches to institutional achievement in mission and distinction. They may well 
play a role in future classification schemes and in quality ranking systems for 
universities. At present, various ways are used to classify universities in terms of 
type of institution and relative quality, at least on the basis of reputation. 

* The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching classifies colleges 
and universities according to their missions as reflected along various 
parameters, such as federal dollars received and number of doctorates awarded. 

* The National Research Council (NRC) rates doctoral programs in traditional 
disciplines based on such factors as numbers of journal publications and 
citations of faculty works, as well as production of doctoral graduates and other 
factors. 

* The U.S. News & World Report ranks colleges and universities in terms of 
undergraduate and graduate education. It also ranks some specific professional 
programs (e.g. business, engineering, law, and medicine). It uses some objective 
measures such as federal R & D funding and student graduation rates, along 
with a survey of presidents for perceived quality or reputation. 

The current classification and ranking schemes generally are skewed to favor 
size, traditional disciplines and prestige. What role will civic engagement with 
society play in future differentiation and distinction of institutions? Efforts are 
underway to re-think these methods and better recognize the diversity among 
institutions, emerging disciplines, and impact on graduating undergraduates and 
serving society. Illustrations follow: 

* A book by Hugh Davis Graham and Nancy Diamond reported that some 
universities emerged after 1945 to challenge the hierarchy of traditional elite 
universities, mostly by balancing research achievements per capita faculty 
across the social sciences and arts and humanities, along with the basic sciences 
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and engineering ( The Rise of American Research Universities: Elites and 
Challengers in the Postwar Era, 1 997). 

• The Carnegie Foundation is considering new dimensions in its classification 
system based on observations such as those in the Graham-Diamond book and 
others. 

• The NRC is revising its list of programs to be ranked, taking into account the 
emergence of new, interdisciplinary Ph.D. programs and considering additional 
measures of quality. 

• The National Center for Postsecondary Improvement (NCPI) is creating and 
testing a "taxonomy" of institutions based on their undergraduate student 
markets. On one extreme are the "name brand" institutions with a traditional 
liberal arts college focus; on the other extreme are the "customer convenience" 
institutions with client-driven services (often delivered through distance 
technologies). At various gradations in between the extremes are institutions 
with mixed missions tilted more or less heavily either in one direction or the 
other. Retention and graduation rates of undergraduate students represent a key 
factor in classifying institutions. 

Similar changes are to be seen internationally. There is evidence that 
accountability for student learning, research contributions to economic 
development and civic engagement with communities are growing expectations in 
other nations. A wide variety of conferences, summit meetings and declarations 
have spotlighted their emergence in European higher education communities and 
in international conversations. 

In May 1998, at Glion, Switzerland, a summit meeting of higher education 
leaders from Western Europe and the Americas considered the status and future of 
higher education from a global and values-based perspective, leading to "The 
Glion Declaration: The University at the Millennium." The declaration addressed 
a series of the basic contemporary characteristics of higher education. To quote- 

• Affirming that teaching is a moral vocation, involving not just the transfer of 
technical information, however sophisticated, but also the balanced 
development of the whole person. That will mean an emphasis on the 
development of a creative learning environment... 

• Affirming that scholarship is a public trust... [P]ublic support presupposes the 
impartiality and independence of the scholar and the integrity of the 
scholarship. 

• Creating new intellectual alliances within the university and new partnerships 
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outside it... New alliances, new support, and new incentives are needed to 
address them. 

• Employing new information technology (IT), which now allows the organization 
of these partnerships on a grand scale, whether locally focused or globally 
based. 

• Recognizing public service as a major institutional obligation and providing the 
means and the incentives to pursue it. 

• Providing new structures, flexible career paths, and selective support for new 
patterns of creative inquiry, effective learning, and responsible public service. 

• Developing new patterns of governance, leadership, and management... 

• Accepting the obligation for accountability.. .(t)he university must be properly 
accountable for its "output".. ..but beyond those things, it must remain sturdily 
independent, but changing deliberately, selectively, and responsibly in light of 
public needs and changing knowledge. 

• Affirming the ancient values upon which the academy is established.... [while] it 
responds creatively to the new challenges and opportunities that confront it. 

Here is clear evidence of the significance of issues such as creating new 
intellectual alliances within the university and new partnerships outside it. That is 
to say, identifying engagement and recognition of public service as a major 
institutional obligation together with the need to provide the means and incentive 
to pursue it. 

Shortly afterwards, in October 1998, the UNESCO World Conference on 
Higher Education took place in Paris. The conference published its conclusions as 
"The World Declaration on Higher Education." The Declaration included the 
following points. To paraphrase and quote — 

• Higher education shall be accessible to all on the basis of merit, and no 
discrimination. 

• Higher education is "... a vital component of cultural, social, economic and 
political development, and as a pillar of endogenous capacity-building, the 
consolidation of human rights, sustainable development, democracy and peace, 
in a context of justice." 

• Institutions, faculties and students must tend to their critical functions through 
ethics, scientific and intellectual rigor, analysis of trends, forecasting, warning 
and prevention. In return, they should enjoy full academic freedom and 
autonomy while being responsible and accountable to society. 

• Relevance to societal aims and needs, and entrepreneurial skills, should be major 
concerns of higher education, with special emphasis on services to help 
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eliminate poverty, violence, illiteracy, hunger, intolerance, environmental 
degradation, disease, war and conflict, through interdisciplinary and trans- 
disciplinary work. 

• education should contribute to the development of the whole seamless 
system of education across the life span, with special priority on secondary 
education. 

• Flexibility and diversification of higher education systems will give students a 

wide range of choices and the rigorous education needed across all stages of 
life. 

• Quality is a multidimensional concept in higher education, including the 
advancement of knowledge through research evaluated objectively, 
independently and openly by specialists and guided by institutional and 
regional/national contexts. 

• Needed is a new vision and paradigm of higher education that is student- 
oriented, with curricula richer in learning purposes. 

• Pursue a vigorous policy for the development and professional/financial status of 
university staff. 

• Decision-makers should place students at the center, with guidance counseling, 
opportunities to reenter, and the aim to "... educate students to become well 
informed and deeply motivated citizens, who can think critically, analyze 
problems of society, look for solutions to the problems of society, apply them 
and accept social responsibilities." 

• Enhance the participation of women in higher education, especially at the 
decision-making level and in disciplines where they are under-represented. 

• Use information and communication technologies to extend and diversify 
delivery and improve access to learning and knowledge, with special concern 
for equitable access through international cooperation and to adapting 
technologies to local, regional and national needs. 

• Higher education is a public service, despite diverse sources of funding. Public 
support is essential to achieve educational and social missions. Autonomy in 
internal affairs is as important as transparent accountability to society. 

• Inherent to quality, international networking "... should be based on sharing, 
solidarity and equality among partners." Priorities should be training in 
developing countries with centers of excellence in regional-international 
networks and short periods of study abroad. 

• "Regional and international normative instruments for the recognition of studies 
and diplomas should be ratified and implemented..." for ease of student 
moment. 
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• Close and genuine partnership among all types of stakeholders is necessary for 
in-depth and lasting reform and renewal in higher education. 

In this list of key points there is a pervasive concern for accessibility. It is 
made explicit that relevance to societal aims and needs and development of 
entrepreneurial skills should be major concerns of higher education. This 
UNESCO conference again emphasized that higher education is a public service. 

In June of that year, at Bologna, an historic first meeting of 29 European 
Ministers of Education occurred to discuss the future of higher education in 
Europe. With common acceptance that service to humanity and the economy by 
higher education is the central driving force in the future of the European Union, 
the Ministers signed a "Joint Declaration on The European Higher Education 
Area." In their declaration, the Ministers state that "A Europe of Knowledge is 
now widely recognized as an irreplaceable factor for social and human growth and 
as an indispensable component to consolidate and enrich the European citizenship, 
capable of giving its citizens the necessary competencies to face the challenges of 
the new millennium, together with an awareness of shared values and belonging to 
a common social and cultural space. The importance of education and educational 
co-operation in the development and strengthening of stable, peaceful and 
democratic societies is universally acknowledged..." 

The Ministers went on to outline key objectives for accomplishing the aims 
of their Declaration. They challenged the colleges and universities in Europe to 
accept this challenge while recognizing the need for university autonomy in 
achieving it. In fact, European higher education institutions had already taken the 
key initiative of establishing the "European Area of Higher Education," in the 
wake of principles laid down in the Bologna Magna Charta Universitatum of 
1988. The objectives of the European Area of Higher Education and the 
promotion of the European system of higher education worldwide are summarized 
as follows. 

• Adoption of a system of easily readable and comparable degrees for 
employability and international competitiveness. 

• Adoption of a system based on undergraduate and graduate cycles, the first 
relevant to the European labour market and the second leading to master's 
and/or doctor's degrees. 

• Establishment of a system of credits that promotes the most widespread student 
mobility. 

•Promotion of mobility by overcoming obstacles for students, teachers. 
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researchers and staff. 

• Promotion of European co-operation in quality assurance with comparable 
criteria and methods. 

• Promotion of European dimensions to curricula, inter-institutional co-operation, 
mobility schemes and integrated programmes of study, training and research. 

The Ministers declared their collective commitment to attain these objectives 
to consolidate the European area of higher education, taking into account 
institutional competencies, diversity of cultures, languages, national educational 
systems and university autonomy. And, they expressed the expectation that 
universities would respond "promptly and positively" to contribute to the success. 
They will meet again in two years to provide support, supervision and adaptation 
to the evolving needs. 

Just one month later, the objectives of the ministerial meeting were echoed on 
an even wider international scale at 12 th Triennial Conference of the International 
Association of University Presidents held in Brussels in July, 1999. Under the title 
Touchstones for a Modern University Culture," it centered on competence, 
freedom of thought and discussion, and cultural and social commitment, and 
responsiveness to an increasingly varied spectrum of demands from all sectors of 
society. Its purpose was "to discuss how best the university culture can be adapted 
to enable universities to function effectively in the conditions of modem society, 
on the eve of the new millennium.... With science and technology now pervading 
every aspect of social and personal life, universities are being called on more and 
more to respond to an increasingly varied spectrum of demands for all sectors of 
society." Touchstone topics included: 

• graduates understanding of the link between research and education; 

• helping graduates view their work in the context of scientifically sound, broader 
syntheses; 

• developing the ability of graduates to deal with mass media effectively; 

• wider access to universities through modem multi-media; 

• university partnerships in regional development;, 

• university contribution to conflict resolution; 

• participation of women in academia; 

• universities in industrial innovation; 

• international university cooperation for sustainable development; 

• world-wide accreditation of university qualifications; 

• globalization; 

• cultural diversity; 
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• the universities and the arts; and 

• strategic management and professionalization. 

Again, this schedule identifies a requirement for universities to be in 
partnership with their communities for regional development, to be making 
contributions to conflict resolution, and to be active in international co-operation 
for sustainable development — in short, to be fully engaged, locally and globally. 

It is perhaps fitting to note that the circle of international meetings addressing 
these issues between summer of 1998 and summer of 1999 was completed by the 
1999 Biennial Transatlantic Conversation of the American Council on Education 
and the Council of European Rectors. This meeting, held in Italy, focused in 
particular upon new roles of future faculty in meeting society's needs. 



KENTUCKY: A State System in Transition 

I now turn to what might be regarded as a case study in the application of the 
emerging policies and principles to higher education in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 

A brief review of postsecondary education reform in Kentucky will 
illuminate some of the underlying concerns of policy makers at the State level in 
the United States. Kentucky is a state of 3.7 million people. It is located in the 
southeastern United States. It has been among the states most challenged 
economically and educationally. Kentucky ranks 46 th among the 50 states in 
percent of population with a high school diploma and 42 nd in the nation in percent 
of citizens with bachelor's degrees. It is 41st among states in a national report 
(Kids Count) on the health and well-being of children. It is low in research and 
development expenditures and faces difficulties creating technologically advanced 
jobs. Yet it has many opportunities if it is bold and creative in advancing the 
capacity of higher education to address these issues. 

Newly elected Governor Paul Patton placed postsecondary education at the 
top of his agenda to move Kentucky into the forefront in economic and workforce 
development. He made this statement in his inaugural address in 1995: "[W]e 
must have a system of higher education that is more responsive, more efficient, 
and more relevant." He went on to promise to increase funding for meaningful 
change in the systems. In office, he initiated a process that altered dramatically 
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Kentucky postsecondary education. 

At Governor Patton s request, the 1 996 General Assembly created a Task 
Force to assess postsecondary education, including its governance and its funding. 
Based largely on the recommendations of that Task Force, the General Assembly 
passed and the Governor signed into law House Bill 1 in 1997. That Bill resulted 
in these and other changes in the system: 

1. The Council on Postsecondary Education (CPE) was reorganized and 
strengthened. It is composed of thirteen citizens appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate and the House, along with the commissioner of 
education, a faculty member, and a student member. Before the reform act, it 
served as the coordinating board for all public postsecondary institutions in 
Kentucky. Those institutions include one major research university 
(University of Kentucky), one urban research university at Louisville, and six 
comprehensive regional universities. Each of these institutions is headed by a 
President and governed by its own Board of Trustees. After the reform act, 
the CPE also assumed responsibility for community colleges, technical 
colleges and a new virtual (electronic) university. The CPE has the authority 
to eliminate academic programs and to revise institutional missions. 

2. The Kentucky Community and Technical College System (KCTCS) was 
formed by moving 13 of the 14 community colleges away from the 
University of Kentucky and 25 technical schools away from the Workforce 
Development Cabinet of the Governor. This new system is headed by a 
Community and Technical College President who reports to the Council 
President. 

3. A new Strategic Committee on Postsecondary Education (SCOPE) was 
created. It is composed of six members of the CPE and its President, the 
Governor and six of his appointees, and 14 members of the General 
Assembly, seven from the House and seven from the Senate. It acts as a 
forum for leaders to discuss needs and plans for postsecondary education. Its 
duties are advisory. 

4. The funding process was changed to align it with the goals of the legislation. 

The goals of House Bill 1 clarified and differentiated the roles and missions 
of the public institutions and set targets of achievement for some of them. The new 
funding structure was designed to accomplish the goals of the law as well as to 
reduce inter-institutional competition and promote greater cooperation among the 
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institutions. 

"The General Assembly declares on behalf of the people of the 

Commonwealth the following goals to be achieved by the year 2020: 

(a) A seamless, integrated system of postsecondary education strategically 
planned and adequately funded to enhance economic development and 
quality of life; 

(b) A major comprehensive research institution ranked nationally in the top 
twenty public universities at the University of Kentucky; 

(c) A premier, nationally -recognized metropolitan research university at the 
University of Louisville; 

(d) Regional universities with at least one nationally-recognized program of 
distinction or one nationally-recognized applied research program...; 

(e) A comprehensive community and technical college system with a mission 
that assures ... access ... to a two-year course of general studies designed 
for transfer to a baccalaureate program, the training necessary to develop a 
workforce with the skills to meet the new and existing industries, and 
remedial and continuing education to improve the employability of 
citizens; and 

(0 An efficient, responsive, and coordinated system of autonomous 
institutions that delivers educational services to citizens in quantities and 
of a quality that is comparable to the national average." 

House Bill 1 created six Strategic Investment and Incentive Trust Funds: 

(a) A Research Challenge Trust Fund for the University of Kentucky (2/3) 
and the University of Louisville (1/3) to obtain 1:1 state matching funds 
upon raising new monies for endowed chairs, professorships, graduate 
fellowships and research operating funds; 

(b) A Regional University Excellence Trust Fund for the six regional 
institutions to gain matching funds to develop their one center of 
distinction; 

(c) A Postsecondary Workforce Development Trust Fund for the community 
and technical colleges; 

(d) A Technology Initiative Trust Fund; 

(e) A Physical Facilities Trust Fund; and 

(f) A Student Financial Aid and Advancement Trust Fund. 
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The incentive trust funds are aligned with institutional missions such that the 
three types of institutions (2 research universities, six regional universities, and 
community and technical colleges) compete among themselves but not across 
sectors. Moreover, the Research Challenge Trust Fund was set up to provide 2/3 to 
University of Kentucky and 1/3 to University of Louisville thereby minimizing 
competition between the two research universities with distinctive missions. 

In 1997-98, University of Kentucky matched $4M in recurring funds and 
$4M in nonrecurring funds, for a total infusion of $16M. Half of this is continuing 
year after year, used to hire over 50 new professors. The other half was one-time 
funding used to upgrade laboratories, equipment and other infrastructure needs for 
the new faculty. 

How did we determine where to focus these new funds, strategically? We had 
a Task Force on Graduate Education and Research study the relative strengths of 
our programs and recommend "Targets of Opportunity". Forty areas were targeted 
for special funding in order to build on strengths across a variety of established 
and emerging fields of study. The first "tier", of 21 are those judged to be 
"distinguished, nationally competitive programs" and the remaining 19 are in the 
second "tier" as "programs positioned to achieve national stature". The 
University s new Strategic Plan empowers those choices today, along with special 
initiatives in undergraduate education and outreach. 

In 1998-1999, the Research Challenge Trust Fund was filled with $100M to 
be shared 2/3 for University of Kentucky and 1/3 for University of Louisville for 
the creation of endowments, conditional upon the institutions raising the matching 
amounts. The University of Kentucky launched a private fund raising effort and 
has already acquired donations and pledges in the full allotment of $67M. Thus, 
the University has $134M in donations and pledges, plus the matching funds, for 
new endowments for chairs, professorships, graduate fellowships and research 
support. As of this date, the University of Kentucky has established 45 new Chairs 
and 81 new Professorships since 1997. This success, we hope, will encourage the 

Governor and General Assembly to fill the Fund with another $100M in the next 
fiscal year. 

We are optimistic, even in a difficult biennium, because the priorities of 
SCOPE are to train workforce, increase enrollments and retention, and build 
capacity. The Action Agenda of the CPE calls upon itself to rationalize budgeting, 
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deregulate and streamline, bridge gaps between schools, home, workplace, 
colleges and universities, monitor performance and report results, advocate for the 
social value of education, and use incentive trust funds to drive the Action 
Agenda. 
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Present and Future of Higher Education in Japan 



Makoto Nagao 

Kyoto University 



1. Present Status of Higher Education in Japan 

There are 99 national universities, 61 public universities and about 450 
private universities in Japan. These universities have undergraduate schools with 
four year teaching curriculums. There are about 600 junior colleges with two year 
teaching curriculums, and so in total about 1200 institutions of higher education in 
Japan. 

Primary schools adopt a 6 year system, and secondary schools, one of 3 
years. These two steps are compulsory. Although high school is not compulsory, 
those who continue in high schools constitute 97% of the secondary school 
graduates. Thirty years ago, those who went to university amounted to 17% of the 
high school graduates but now they amount to 36%. When junior college students 
are included, the percentage participation becomes nearly 50%. 

The population of eighteen years old, at which age students normally apply 
for admission to a university in Japan, reached a peak of 2.05 million in 1992. 
However the number has now fallen to 1 .55 million and will continue to decrease 
to a minimum of 1.2 million in another ten years. This rapid decrease will impose 
serious effects on the management of private universities and may cause 
bankruptcy for some of them in the future, although the current increase in 
numbers of high school graduates who wish to enter university conceals the 
serious nature of this situation. 

Expansion of graduate schools is a policy of the Ministry of Education, 
Science, Sports and Culture. The numbers of masters and doctoral students in 
1970 in Japan were 28,000 and 13,000 respectively; now they have risen to 
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123,000 and 56,000. The numbers will increase further in the future. However, a 
problem behind this remarkable increase is that universities have not been 
provided with enough facilities and have suffered shortages of teaching staff, both 
of which conspire to impede good teaching and research. 

The Ministry of Education, more than 10 years ago, hoisted a target of 
accepting 100,000 students from foreign countries. In 1985 the number of foreign 
students was 15,000; it reached about 54,000 in 1994. But since then, there has 
been no further increase as one consequence of the economic crisis in Asia. The 
high cost of living in Japan has subsequently contributed to a decrease to 51 ,000 at 
present. To achieve the initial target of 100,000, there will have to be stronger 
support from the government and elsewhere for scholarships, and also a big 
improvement in the teaching methods within university classes, to attract foreign 
students. 

Financial support from the government to higher education is about three 
trillion yen, equivalent to about 30 billion US dollars. Of this budget, 90% goes to 
national universities and 10% to private universities. This governmental support 
for higher education in Japan represents 0.5% of GDP, while in Canada, 
government support amounts to 1.6%, in US it is 1.1%, in Britain, 0.7%, in 
France, 0.9% and in Germany, 0.9%. This comparison shows that the Japanese 
Government should make further efforts to increase the budget for universities. 

2. Current Problems in Higher Education in Japan 

The most serious problems the Japanese national universities are facing now 
are closely related to the current reformation plan of the Government to realize a 
smaller governmental sector. The Government has already determined to detach 
the huge system of postal services; and it is going to change almost all national 
research institutes into independent corporations in another two years. It is asking 
the national universities to become similar corporations in another four years. This 
plan envisages that the national universities will be detached from the government 
public service to become semi-privatized along the lines of the British university 
system. 

The Government has promised to decrease the number of governmental 
officials by 10% and expenditures by 30% over the next ten years. There is great 
anxiety that the universities' operational expenses, which the government proposes 
to provide as grants at the stage of half-privatization, will be decreased step by 
step in the near future regardless of the government's guarantee of adequate 
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support. If the level of support is not sustained, the quality of education and 
research will decline, and the Japanese universities will not be able to maintain 
high quality world-level activities. 

National universities are totally dependent on national subsidy. Recently 
there has been an increasing demand from society for accountability of the 
national universities, for example, by evaluation of their activities in education and 
research. To comply with this public demand the Ministry of Education is to 
establish an external evaluation institution, which will provide a check on the 
activities of the national universities. 

There is also a demand for a return from the results from university research 
and development to society, and particularly to industry. Universities are strongly 
recommended to cooperate with industry, and university-industry cooperation 
centers have been established in many universities. The universities are also 
recommended to seek patents, for which purpose technology licensing offices 
have been established in many regions. We shall have to wait several years to 
obtain expected results from these efforts. 

Another big problem is how to give students incentive to study seriously at 
university. It is widely recognized that today's students do not study as hard as 
those in the past; and further that they appear to have no aspirations or objectives 
to achieve in their future lives. In their studies, they concentrate exclusively on the 
special courses that constitute their majors, but have almost no interest in liberal 
arts courses, which will sometimes prove more valuable than their specialized 
knowledge during their long lives. Universities must improve liberal arts courses 
so as to excite students' curiosity and provide incentive to study. 

Recurrent education of people in the age of rapid technical innovation and 
changing industrial structure is becoming more and more important, and 
universities are expected to play a central role in this effort. In order to acquire 
recent knowledge and technology, there is an increasing number of students who, 
already holding positions in industry, are seeking admission to graduate schools. 
The numbers of such entrants to MS and PhD courses in 1989 were respectively 
1,500 and 300; by 1994 they had risen to 2,800 and 900; and are now they are 
4,800 and 2,000. These numbers will continue to increase in the future. 

Universities are also expected to act as institutions of lifelong education at 
the level of undergraduate courses to cope with the varied demands of people of 
all ages. More than 1 0 years ago the Ministry of Education started the University 
of the Air. Similar to the British Open University, it has more than 70,000 students 
at present, many of whom are motivated by a wish to study continually. 
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3. Future Problems for Universities 

There are many varieties of problems for universities to face if they are to 
fulfill their role of leadership in society in the 21st century. They will need to 
include: 

(i) internationalization of university activities; 

(ii) the role of universities in the development of science and technology; 

(iii) leadership by universities in order to recover and re-establish "humanity" in a 
technology-driven society. 

In the future, students may tend to be attracted to foreign universities instead 
of universities in their native countries. In Europe this has been realized to a 
certain extent by the Erasmus project, where students have a wide range of 
freedom in choosing universities beyond the borders of their own country. 

There are about 50,000 Japanese students in US universities, a number 
almost the same as the number of foreign students in Japanese universities. In the 
near future, students will be able to attend many classes of foreign universities by 
means of distance education systems from their homes; and they may be able to 
graduate from a university with minimal attendance at actual classes within a 
university. Students may also be able to utilize a system of reciprocal recognition 
of credits between universities in order to attend attractive classes selectively, 
regardless of which university provides the classes. In such a situation, universities 
and their teachers must compete seriously to obtain as many good students as 

possible from all over the world. English speaking ability will be essential both for 
teachers and students. 

Universities in Japan have been contributing significantly to advancement of 
science and technology. Japanese universities were started just after the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868, mainly following models based on European universities. 
One exception was that a technology section was included in the university system 
as the Faculty of Engineering. This contributed enormously to the rapid 
modernization and industrialization of Japan. After the second World War, a 
system based on that of the American universities was introduced. This gave much 
weight to liberal arts education and, by establishing many new universities and 
colleges throughout Japan on this model, opened access to as many young people 
as possible. In turn, this provided a major influence on the industrialization of 
post-war Japan, allowing Japan to become a world-leading industrial country. 

Now, one hundred years after their creation and fifty years after the second 
World War, Japanese universities are expected to change once more, to adapt to 
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the demands of future society, not only of Japan but also of the world. This time 
the change is not being forced by an outside power or external causes but by our 
own internal motivation. In this situation, change is much harder to implement and 
indeed no definite direction has yet been defined. 

Hitherto, Japanese universities have held to a firm belief that the pursuit of 
academic activities is justified by their own objectives; and that academic work is 
best kept at a certain distance from commercial applications. Nowadays 
universities are strongly recommended to establish close relations with industry. 
The conflict between an accustomed attitude from the past and a new requirement 
for direct contribution to society presents a difficult transition for university 
people. They are particularly sensitive to the possible outcome that the social 
demand for applications may impede the traditional spirit of independent enquiry. 

There is no shortage of serious problems that have to be solved for the needs 
of the 21st century: environmental problems, energy problems, food shortage 
problems, problems of a high-aging society, and ethical problems which have been 
brought about by the advancements and treatments of medical science. 
Universities are expected to find solutions to these difficult problems. At Kyoto 
University we have been making efforts to attack these problems by starting new 
graduate schools, such as the Graduate School of Human and Environmental 
Studies, the Graduate School of Energy Science, the Graduate School of 
Informatics, the Graduate School of Asian and African Area Studies, and the 
Graduate School of Bio-Studies. And already we are considering addressing some 
of the other problem areas by establishing additional graduate schools. 

Many people in our society have doubts about whether they can live in peace 
and achieve happiness in an advanced scientific-, technological-, and information- 
oriented future society. We have to consider these problems from many aspects. 
Studies of the humanities and liberal arts education at university should suggest 
better directions. I think we have to put more and more importance on such 
questions in the future. 
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Establishment of Efficient Management in an 
Institution of Higher Education 
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Crises in education can be observed on a world-wide scale. School education 
in Japan is suffering from many difficult problems such as bullying, pupils' 
vandalism, children's apathetic non-attendance and break-down of teachers' 
control in classrooms. These crises now raise fundamental doubts on the 
principles of education. 

Aggravating these problems in our country, we find some factors peculiar to 
Japanese society. One is the long-term problem of the critical decrease in the 
number of children being born; another is the immediate problem of a wide 
economic recession. The latter has led to a great increase in unemployment and a 
large budget deficit in the Japanese national finances. The consequential 
restructuring of the Japanese economic system is causing major changes in the 
accepted patterns of employment, notably in the traditional system of life-time 
employment and the seniority-based reward system. The impact of these economic 
factors on higher education is profound. The reduction of job opportunities and 
changes in career structures affect the employment of all graduating students. 
Constraints on university funding increase competitive pressures on the 
universities and especially on the national universities. And the changed economic 
climate adds to the pressures for managerial reform within the universities. 

I shall return to some of these issues later but let us first consider the effects 
arising from the decrease in the number of children. At present, the number of 
births in Japan is decreasing rapidly and the indications are that this tendency may 
continue to the end of the 21st century. As well as its wider economic 
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implications, this phenomenon will surely exercise a serious influence on the 
management of universities and colleges. Already there are reports that some of 
the private junior colleges are in difficulties and are failing to enroll a sufficient 
number of students to sustain their current level of activities. One solution is seen 
in extending the period of education by converting 2-year junior colleges to 4-year 
universities. 

The statistics confirm that the fast decrease in the number of children is 
already affecting the number of applicants to universities and colleges. In 1998 
there were 790,000applicants; by the year 2008 it is expected that the number will 
have fallen to 600,000; and to decline further in subsequent years to 560,000 in 
2009 and 540,000 in 2010. In the national universities, there are likely to be 
measures to reduce the number of students admitted. But the reduction in 
enrolments in the national universities is likely to be both slower and smaller than 
the decrease in number of applicants. So, if the number of universities and 
colleges is unchanged, it could be envisaged that the proportion of successful 
applicants will rise to 100% in the near future. As was recognized when 
massification of higher education was first envisaged, universal access will result 
in a wide diversity of students from widely differing educational backgrounds. 
By one set of criteria, this implies that a number of less competent students will be 
able to enter universities and colleges. In turn, this can be expected to lead to 
direct competition between universities for students. 

These problems — opportunities for some — will present major management 
challenges. Japanese universities and colleges are now required to respond to these 
problems. 



Innovative Progress at Hiroshima University 

At Hiroshima, the University has already registered the problems. During my 
time as President of the University, some 6 years, a programme of reformation and 
reorganization has been established. We now find that the principles on which we 
based our reformation are actually in conformity with a report released just one 
year ago, in 1998, by the Council for Higher Education in Japan (Daigaku 

Shingikai). It appears that we have been at least progressing in the correct 
direction. 
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A brief summary of the reforms already undertaken in Hiroshima University 
will indicate the nature of changes that appear to be necessary. 

1. Move to the new campus. Uniting the University, previously dispersed 
over several campuses presented an opportunity for us to develop 
unification of our university facilities. 

(a) On behalf of the whole University, we have clarified the purposes of 
our education. We are able to state explicit principles for the purposes of 
university education and reformation of the University. Our aim is that 
graduates shall meet the needs of the 21st century for competent, 
creative, productive, internationalized and peace-minded citizens. 

(b) Improvement of the campus to provide an appropriate environment for 
education resulted in a campus-improvement award from the Ministry of 
Education. 

2. Renovation of general education at undergraduate level. 

(a) Establishment of a new educational programme for general education 
in accord with the new principles. 

(b) Introductory seminars for first-year students to enable us to provide 
them with face-to-face guidance for university life. 

(c) A new practical system of foreign language teaching (in particular, 
communicational English) and establishment of a Centre for Foreign 
Language Education 

(d) Enhancement of computer literacy and capability through new courses 
in information and computer science and establishment of a Centre for 
Information Education. 

3. Faculty development. 

(a) Annual workshops for discussion of developments in general 
education. The workshops extend over a period of two days and the 
intervening night in an off-campus location. Over 4 successive years, 
more than 700 members of university staff have participated. 

(b) Opportunities for exchange of views between academic staff and senior 
university officers. Despite the size of the University (10(or 12) 
Faculties, 2000 academic staff) the President now attends every Faculty 
meeting with the express purpose of providing an opportunity for 
exchange of views. 

4. Leadership in university management. Hitherto, the authority of the 
president of a national university has been too constrained to permit any 
significant leadership role. The new structures that come into effect in 
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April 2000 will require presidents to exercise responsibility for 
management change. Predating this legal requirement, some preliminary 
changes have already been introduced at Hiroshima. 

(a) External fund-raising has been instituted through establishing a 
Hiroshima University Support Association. 

(b) Creating a unified University Alumni Association by uniting the 
existing Faculty Associations. 

(c) Establishing a committee of external members to provide the 
University with external consultation and advice on managerial issues. 

(d) Developing public relations through regular publication of Hiroshima 
University Forum, a newsletter distributed widely within the University 
and to its external community. (This publication has received an award 
from the Ministry of Education, 5 times in 6 years). 

5* toprovement of educatio n and research facilities for graduate courses. 
In addition to general development of graduate programmes in response to 
academic and student demands, specific organizational developments have 
been implemented. 

(a) The first of the new graduate schools, in Advanced Materials Science 
has been established. 

(b) The status of the Graduate School of Science has been raised to that of 
a "privileged graduate school", which now attracts increased 
government support for its courses. 

6 - Securing research funding. Expansion of research, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, represents an academic priority. In addition to provision 
of basic support through regular university funding, supplementary 
funding is needed to achieve this. 

(a) University staff are actively encouraged to seek grants-in-aid for 
specific research programmes from the Ministry of Education. Already 
this has resulted in a marked increase in the number and value of grants. 

(b) Developing sources of external funding and collaboration for joint 
research projects. 

7. Improvements in graduate career advice and support. 

(a) A graduate Career Advice Centre has been established to provide 
advice to students and to facilitate arrangements for students to meet 
employers. 

(b) Recognition in educational programmes of explicit advice and 
recommendations concerning the skills sought in graduates by public 
and private sector employers. 
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8. University management structure. 

(a) Review and restructure of university committees. The immediate result 
has been to reduce the number of committees from 40 to 11. 

(b) Clarifying the role and function of each committee. 



The Future 

Each innovation creates an environment for further change. In addition, new 
legislation will generate an expectation of change as a continuing response to 
internal and external needs. The schedule of innovation will be extended. 
Already areas for action can be identified. 

1. Graduate Schools: improvement of their quality and extension of their 
sizes. 

2. University Management: continuing innovation to ensure efficient 
management within a more compact structure. 

3. Academic Standards: introduction of external assessment. 

4. Leadership: implementation of the legal requirements for strong, positive 
leadership from the President with evident consequences for: 

(a) the roles of the Meeting of Deans of Faculties and Heads of Affiliated 
Institutions; and 

(b) modification of the powers of individual Institutions, Faculties and 
Departments. 
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